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Prelude 


And the darkness comes. The darkness like the sea upon wilted sands. 
The darkness like waves of pain, slowly, rhythmically. It rolls in. It swells 
past the tops of the fig trees and clings to the roots of the poplars. It looms 
over meadows and grasslands, and quivers on summits of night hills. Dark- 
ness comes along, scolding the creatures of the wind, wiping the dust from 
the pines. The pines shiver and are cold. The owls screech and are forgot- 
ten. The hill stands solid and alone. Black inhabits space. The earth falls to 
the ground, frightened. Nothing stirs, nothing. 


— Then there is a tremor. A ruffian vapor slinks past the gate guards. It 
trips on the feet of the elm tree. It looses the twine of the bird’s nest. It 
kisses the forehead of night, who, startled, throws back the quilt off her 
bosom, leaving her bare in the shadow. Bare in the face of the shadow. The 
( moonrays hide in their shame ’neath the cloud forms. Waves plunge to 
death in their fury. The earth heaves and surges. Comets tremble in fear at 
the rumble. Holding their ears with their tails, they rush through the sky 
like fireflies. The east raises its eyelid, with the questioning look of a boy- 
child. It wonders the why of the turmoil. The beam from its eye slivers the 
night and breaks through the splinters of darkness. It scatters the crickets 
and silence. It punches the hill in the stomach. It strikes on the chimneys of 
sleep. It strengthens, then glares at the earthmen. Dawn with an impish 
grin hangs on the edge of the horizon, whistling a tune at the morning, and 
peers at the somnolent dream world. 
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MR. HORIZON 


“And so, young ladies, go out and meet 
the world. Gaze into the distance; and, 
in spite of fierce rolling war clouds, you 
will find your new horizons." The old dean 
mopped his very gray beard with his very 
limp handkerchief and retired to the back 
of the platform. 

Pam, seated on row twenty-seven, di- 
ploma in hand, gazed at the beloved figure 
in his wrinkled white suit and smiled in- 
wardly. “Sure,” she thought, “It’s won- 
derful for an old guy like that to talk 
about meeting the world. He’s had the 
pleasure and is now pretty delighted to 
let us take over. New horizons, eh? Well, 
the only new horizon that would interest 
me right now would be found in the form 
of a Mr., six-foot-one with black wavy 
hair, if you please. This lull in my life 
has gone far enough; a summer out of 
love is as bad as a fish out of water!’’ 

“Hey, wake up and live — we’ve new 
worlds to conquer, remember?’’ Bobby 
Layton gazed down at her roommate. Her 
black eyes twinkled, and a happy smile 
revealed even white teeth. Like Pam she 
had just completed four glorious college 
years and was more than eager to seek 
her fortune. 

Pam rose; and, through a maze of im- 
pressive black caps and gowns dashing to 
and fro, embracing proud parents and 
fond friends, the two girls finally managed 
to work their way to the auditorium door. 

“Helen and dad are waiting on the 
porch,” Bobby volunteered. “You’re go- 
ing to have lunch with us, you know; and, 
by the way, dad said to be sure to inform 


you that you must ride with us as far as 
Washington. We’re taking the plane from 
there to Sea Island.” 

“Oh, that’s wonderful!” gasped Pam. 
Her hazel eyes shone. “How I do love 
company on that long tiresome trip, even 
if it is for such a short time.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Layton watched the two 
girls worm through the crowd toward 
them. It was a tedious job for they were 
often side-tracked by first one group and 
then another that lingered around with 
congratulations and farewells. Bobby’s 
father had eyes only for the tall regal 
brunette and fondly recalled the days when 
she had sat upon his knee and bombarded 
him with one childish question after the 
other. He sighed involuntarily with the 
realization that his little girl had truly 
grown up. 

Mrs. Layton, on the other hand, eyed 
with mounting interest the small tanned 
figure approaching. She had never met her 
step-child’s roommate, and felt a strange 
excitement at the prospect, thinking as the 
two hastened toward her, “Hum, she’s not 
exactly pretty, but very attractive — more 
on the cute side I’d say — charming coiffure, 
new war style I think. How different she is 

from Babs to be so entirely devoted 1” 
***** 

Settling back comfortably into her seat, 
Pamela Middleton watched the last traces 
of Washington fade into the summer twi- 
light. 

“Clickety clack, going back, duddely 
dome, going home!” she chanted to her- 
self as the wheels beat out their monoton- 
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ous rhythm on the rails. It seemed an eon 
since she’d hummed that joyous little tune. 
She’d been pretty disappointed when Mom 
had written that the automobile business 
just didn’t exist any more and that she’d 
have to graduate alone; but now, every- 
thing looked rosy. 

"Gosh,” she sat up in amazement, "this 
is the first time in centuries that I haven’t 
been worried about something I’ve got 
to do for someone ! What a beautiful lost 
feeling!” 

Drowsing to the sway of the great 
streamliner as it rushed westward through 
the gathering night, her thoughts caressed 
each small incident of the previous gradu- 
ation week and finally arrived upon com- 
mencement day itself. Like huge tongues 
of flame the dean’s speech fired her mem- 
ory, “Did I say no cares?” she mused. 
“Well, I’ve still got Mr. Horizon to find, 
or it’s into the little red school house for 
me, and I’m afraid I know what that 
means. Pamela, my pet, let’s start looking 
for that gentleman now!” 

Thus spurred to the hunt, Miss Middle- 
ton gave her eager brown eyes (for they 
turned brown at night) free reign to wan- 
der the length of the car in their search. 
They reported four old ladies, three of 
the matronly age, two elderly civilians, and 
one military man of the Major vintage. 
“Nope,” she declared, “Mr. Horizon is 
evidently hiding." 

Eight o’clock good ’ole Central war 
time, found the huntress glancing demurely 
over a supper menu, but those devilish 
orbits kept telegraphing her heart that 
they had discovered the true Mr. Horizon, 
that he was right across the aisle, more 
wonderful than they’d ever dreamed, with 
the uncomfortable result that the heart 
was committing every manner of gym- 
nastics in its excitement. Pam had to swal- 


low two or three times as that mischievous 
organ charged into her throat. 

Then, all of a sudden, it happened. He 
looked up, met her gaze with two amused 
and slightly inquiring eyes of his own, 
and try as she could she was unable to 
move a muscle. Queer little prickly feelings 
played tag in every section of her body, 
and her throat grew as parched as if 
she’d been on the Sahara desert for a 
month. 

Only when he arose and started toward 
her table was she able to collect her facul- 
ties and summon reinforcements. “The foe 
advances. On guard — perfect coordination 
is absolutely necessary 1” 

By the time he stood beside her, she 
was concentrating on the menu with ut- 
most composure. 

“I beg your pardon,” he began, “but 
may I? The car is a bit crowded.” He 
motioned toward the chair opposite. 

“Oh," she thought fearfully, “he would 
have a beautiful voice, and I didn’t even 
specify that. This is going to hurt, but — ” 
and she replied quietly, “I believe you just 
left a lovely place.” 

“But it’s filled now. All of them are 
taken. So if you don’t object — ” And there 
he sat gazing across at her with that an- 
noying air of fun. 

In spite of such weak resistance, Pam 
met his gaze evenly. “Certainly, Mr. Hori- 
zon, you’re quite welcome.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” he repeated. 
“Allow me to introduce myself. I’m Ji — ” 

“It’s all right,” she interrupted, “I think 
you’ll have to excuse me now, I — ” 

“But you haven’t even ordered yet!" 

“I’m not hungry, really.” 

“Then why did you ever come to the 
dining car?” 

How could she say, “To find you, you 
dope!” The home guard was losing 
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ground, and a retreat was the only alterna- 
tive to complete capture, so Pam mar- 
shalled all remaining forces and left a 
very bewildered young man staring after 
her. 

But not for long did he remain in that 
position. She was very soon aware that 
she was being followed and closely, too. 

“See here,” whirling around she faced 
him in the dark windy passage between 
cars. “Are you tracking me?” 

“Only till we reach the fork, then I 
take the right.” 

“Very funny 1” and forward she plunged 
once more. “Why am I so angry? Don’t 
kid yourself, sister, you’re angry ’cause 
you’re so darn susceptible. Four years of 
college haven’t taught you one iota! You 
still fall for every handsome man you see 
and make a perfect idiot of yourself gawk- 
ing at him ! The little red school house is 
where you belong, but not as the teacher, 
old kid I” 

Arriving at her section, Pam found the 
porter preparing it for the night. As she 
seated herself in an empty berth across 
the aisle, her new acquaintance did like- 
wise. She promptly prepared to ignore him 
and stared rigidly out of the window. 

“Cigarette?” he offered. 

A head shake. 

“Going far?” 

No answer. 

“Piece of gum?” 

A slight tilt of the nose toward the 
window. 

“Well, I must say this is a fine mell of 
of a hess ! First a perfectly strange young 
lady walks into my berth, and when I try 
to be a good host she ignores me !” 

\ our berth ! the bewildered and very 
upset young lady cried. “Oh, I’m so sorry! 

I didn’t know, really.” She hastily gath- 
ered purse, gloves, and hat and rose. Stand- 


ing beside her, Mr. Horizon gently placed 
two very brown hands on her shoulders 
and lowered her quietly to the seat. The 
home guard had fought against overwhelm- 
ing odds, and the home guard had lost 
the day. 

***** 

Oh, how wonderful the next twenty-four 
hours had been ! Pam lounged at the coun- 
try club pool and rehearsed for the ten 
millionth time every look, every word, 
that had passed between them. How they 
had talked of the war, the weather, and 
the world in general. Then Jim had ex- 
plained his government work confessing 
that he was discontented to remain a 
civilian while everyone else was getting 
ready to go fight and die for the U. S. A. 
She remembered how fierce and determined 
he had looked when he said that, and how 
her own heart ached strangely. But it 
wasn’t until they were pulling into St. 
Louis and he was ready to leave that they 
even skirted the subject of love and the 
two of them. And then he only said, look- 
ing very sadly serious, “Don’t forget me, 
hon, ’cause I’m going to pop up again 
sometime !” 

She repeated the words over and over. 
She had to believe them; it would hurt too 
much if she ever let herself think that he 
might have only been amusing himself on 
a long tedious train ride. 

“Oh, Mr. Horizon! Oh, Jim, Jim! she 
murmured. “This last week has been eter- 
nity; please please hurry back!” 

***** 

The days slipped by, lazy summer days, 
days full of war work, Red Cross, first 
aid classes, this project and that. But there 
was some of the old carefree fun, too. 

One week-end near the end of July, Phil 
Harpe deposited himself on the door step 
complete w'ith gold bars. It had been a 
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year since he and Pam had met; and, 
though they had written regularly, she had 
realized long before Jim popped into her 
life that she and Phil could never be 
closer than good friends. 

But it was wonderful seeing him again. 
He’d just graduated from officers’ train- 
ing school and had been granted a ten-day 
furlough before reporting in California. 

They gathered up as much of the old 
gang as was left and set out for the river. 
It was a beautiful night with moon and 
stars in full dress for the occasion. Be- 
fore long Phil managed to lead Pam away 
from the roaring bonfire to an old familiar 
cliff overhanging the river. For a long 
time they both gazed at the water beneath, 
gurgling contentedly as it wound its way 
along the dark path. Finally Phil cleared 
his throat and began. 

“Pammy, you’ve changed.” 

“Well, yes, Phil, I guess I have sort of 
grown up in the past twelve months.” 

“No, you know that’s not what I mean. 
You’re not in love with me any more. 
You’ve got someone else in that pretty 
head of yours.” His companion remained 
silently eyeing the star-studdied heavens. 

“Aw, come on, sugar, I won’t bite,” he 
soothed. “You don’t have to tell me a 
thing, you know; but I would certainly be 
only too happy to offer my shoulder for 
any tears you might want to get rid of!” 

“Oh, shucks,” she declared softly. “You 
know me far too well for comfort. And, 
Phil, how can I ever thank you for being 
so understanding? There is someone. 
You’ll laugh at such romantic idealism, but 
I met him on the train, and I’m waiting 
for him. That’s the whole story.” 

Phil took her hand tenderly and smiled 
into her eyes. “Good luck, kid!” he said 
simply. 

***** 

Lt. Harpe left two days later, and Pam 


began forcing herself to think of approach- 
ing fall days and the necessity of obtain- 
ing a job of some sort. She hated to go 
very far away from home for she felt that 
she was more valuable there than any- 
where. Then, too, there was always that 
hope in the depths of her heart that Jim 
would come to find her. 

She started work about the first of Sep- 
tember in Dr. Peterson’s office. The salary 
was on the moderate side, but it was 
pleasant work, and Pam was very fond 
of the old physician. 

Queensville was becoming more and 
more antiquated as one by one the young 
people pulled out for the “service” or for 
better jobs in larger cities. Pam was forced 
to spend a great deal of time in the com- 
pany of her parents and their friends, and 
often felt the stifling sensation of being 
buried alive. 

One late October evening, obsessed by 
an especially rebellious mood, she threw 
on her coat and called to her mother that 
she was going to walk to the river. Upon 
reaching that destination, she mounted the 
cliff to watch night approach. The trees 
stretched skinny bare arms to a cold sky, 
and a chilly night breeze played among the 
leaves at her feet. The small figure hud- 
dled for a long time gazing into the icy 
waters below. How beautiful and remote 
the heavens seemed. “Oh, God,” she pray- 
ed, “Bring him back to me !” 

Suddenly, there he was standing beside 
her, six-foot-one, black wavy hair, smil- 
ing inquiring eyes with crinkly lines shoot- 
ing out from each side. He just stood there 
motionless, as if he could not drink in 
enough of her presence until Pam had 
convinced herself that he was a vision. 
Then, reaching down he lifted her up to 
him, his arms encircled her body and his 
lips were pressed tenderly on hers. 
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“Oh, Pam,” he cried after a breathless 
pause, “You love me, and I was so afraid 
it was just a dream, so afraid I was just 
another railroad acquaintance to you. IVe 
wanted to write every day and have 
thought of you every second; but, my 
darling, I was so afraid I But finally, I 
couldn’t wait any longer. I’m going into 
the air corps tomorrow, starting at the 
bottom rung; but, sweetheart, I’ve saved 


a good amount; and we can live on that. 
Will you, Pam; will you go? Please say 
you’ll marry me, darling; I love you so!” 

A great flood of happiness surged 
through her every vein. She clasped him 
tightly, and through tears of happiness she 
could only choke, “Oh, Mr. Horizon, this 
is so sudden !” 

—V. M. 


LOVE SONG 

Beloved , all the span 

Of all my life lies in your hand 

And in the flame white soul of you . 

All I know of beauty, strength, and God 
Came with that long moment 
Of eternity 

When eyes were meeting eyes, 

And mine dissolved within your own 
As I dissolve in you. 

All that I know or wish to know 
Of immortality 
Is but to walk beside you 
Through all our tomorrows, and down 
that dark road 

That leads past death to heaven — 

Or if there is none — eternal shadow 
And oblivion. 

I shall not fear either : 

To stand hand in hand with you 
Before the awesome throne of God 
Or to sleep forever , smiling 
In remembrance of your love. 

—A. B. 
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A CONCLUSION TO DICKENS'S 
EDWIN DROOD 


Supposing that John Jasper, the uncle 
of Edwin Drood in Dickens’s uncompleted 
novel, had murdered his nephew, I pro- 
pose here to give the confession of Jasper 
in one of his opium dreams. So far as the 
story had been written by Dickens we know 
that Datchery, the detective, had got on 
good terms with the old hag who kept the 
den frequented by Jasper. The natural con- 
clusion is that Jasper’s confession is over- 
heard by Datchery and Mr. Crisparkle 
(who is much concerned in clearing the 
name of his favorite, Neville Landless), 
and thus Jasper is finally brought to jus- 
tice. In writing this sketch I have not tried 
an imitation of Dickens to any extent; 
several of the old woman’s expressions I 
owe to him, and perhaps her character is 
in some degree consistent with that drawn 
by Dickens. The remainder of the charac- 
ters I have not troubled myself to make 
consistent; in fact, Mr. Crisparkle and 
Datchery are mere lay figures ; Jasper, him- 
self, under the influence of opium, is not 
supposed to act naturally or in character. 

* * * * * 

“Is this the place, Datchery?” inquired 
Mr. Crisparkle, stopping before a dirty 
alley which led between two buildings. 

“Yes, sir, the old woman’s den is only 
a few steps down. Best let me go in front. 
The door man knows me; she knows what 
I want. If the boy she sent me was right, 
John Jasper is pretty well gone by this 
time. Oh, she’s a clever old hag; she’ll get 
it out of him, if it can be done; she’s mixed 
that opium stuff so long she knows just 
how much to give him to make him talk.” 


The two men walked noiselessly down 
the alley. Datchery, the detective, was ap- 
parently fifty, stout, florid, with a shock 
of white hair. Mr. Crisparkle walked with 
a youthful spring, shouders well back; a 
healthy tan was on his face. In a moment 
they had reached a battered door. This 
door seemed to hide a secret; it invited, 
yet repelled, investigation. Hanging loose- 
ly on its hinges, as it did, one expected it 
to swing back and forth with the damp 
gusts of wind, banging noisily against the 
stone wall, piercing the dark silence with 
its rasping. Instead it only quivered at 
every gust, as if trying to explain, trying 
to expose the secrets behind it, and then 
resumed its impatient, dreary silence. 
Dark brown stains, like birthmarks on an 
old man’s face, splotched its seamed sur- 
face. Datchery tiptoed up and knocked 
cautiously. 

“Who’s there?” 

“The man she sent for.” 

“Come in.” The door was opened by 
a bowed, wrinkled old man with face and 
clothes very like the door he guarded. They 
walked even more cautiously up some ram- 
shackle steps, turned a doorknob, and 
were in the opium den. 

It was a low room, heavy with the sick- 
ening fumes, hazy with the coils of smoke. 
The ceiling was brown with dust and smoke 
and age; brown cobwebs hung from the 
rafters; the big four-poster was brown; 
the rumpled sheets were yellow. The 
mottled-brown face of John Jasper twitch- 
ed hideously as it gazed vacantly upward; 
his heavy breathing caused the smoke to 
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eddy in curls and darts around his head. 

A haggard creature was shuffling about, 

coughing and muttering to herself, suck- 
ing, blowing, nursing a little spark in her 
hands. She seized the visitors by their el- 
bows, raised herself to their faces and gave 
vent to an almost toothless cackle. 

“Eh, eh, masters, he’s ready. But get 
you behind this curtain, and you’ll see the 
old woman manage him. He would smoke 
his pipe, would he, and then kick me for 
mixing it, shake me and cry, ‘Unintelligi- 
ble’? Hee, hee, hee.’’ The rasping laughter 
ended in a cough, that threatened to shake 
the very breath from her. “Oh, my lungs 
is dreffle weak, dreffle weak. What’ll the 
sailors do when I’m not here to mix it 
for ’em? Jack Chinaman, ’tother man 
across the way, can try and try; he don’t 
know how to do it; he don’t — ” 

She stopped suddenly, for Jasper had 
risen on one elbow, and, still gazing up- 
ward with twitching face, was beginning 
to quaver a song. The two men listened in- 
tently, thinking to hear one of the anthems 
that Jasper led the choirboys in at Christ- 
mas. Surely the power of habit would as- 
sert itself, and he would give a part of the 
service whose deadly monotony had first 
driven him to the exciting and varying 
opium dreams. But no; a love song, one 
that Jasper had often practiced with Rosa 
came hesitatingly from his lips. Now he 
was not waiting on the sweet, trembling, 
reluctant voice of Rosa; he was not sitting 
at the piano with hands upraised, eyes 
fixed on Rosa’s eyes making the timid little 
voice keep up its unwilling performance. 
He was forcing no one now; there was 
no restraint in his pose, no threat, no con- 
cealment of hidden passion, no disappoint- 
ed and despised passion. He loved and 
was loved. Her eyes looked softly into his; 


his head was on her lap; her fingers played 
caressingly with his hair. He took that 
one encircled by the wedding ring in his 
slender musician’s hands and held it to his 
lips. Then his voice rose steady, purpose- 
ful, strong. Gone was the first quavering; 
the ugly, twitching curves no longer ran 
over his face. It was even a strong, a beau- 
tiful, a peaceful face, as it sang with a 
full voice of love triumphant. The carol 
of birds, the joyous Christmas chimes, the 
tinkle of the brook, the laughter of play- 
ing children, were all mingled with the 
strong steady pulsing of a great love, a 
single love, the love that was his life. 

“Has Edwin Drood gone on his journey 
yet?” the hag leaned over and whispered 
in his ear. 

He stopped singing, but his face was 
still alight as he turned it up to Rosa, 
whom he thought leaning above him. 
“Dear old Ned,” he said, smiling as if it 
was a pleasant recollection. “Rosa, when 
did you find you couldn’t marry him? Ah, I 
know, you sly little wretch; it was at that 
music lesson when I kissed you in my 
thoughts. You looked at me in surprise, 
and not a little fear; you knew what I had 
done. I tried to keep my eyes from you; 
they looked again and kissed your lips. 
And then you hung your head and smiled, 
half-pleased, half-shamed. When I placed 
my arm around you and held that foolish 
little heart to mine — Ah, then you blushed 
and stammered that you loved me. That 
was heaven, and this is heaven.” His ten- 
der, quizzical glance swept down; his head 
was placed gently beside the Rosa of his 
dreams. “My dear, my dear,” he mur- 
mured very tenderly, yet with sadness as 
at some pain long past, some threatened 
tragedy of his life, “to have but one ob- 
ject, to love one person madly with soul 
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and heart and body, to draw your breath 
with hers, to think her thoughts, to feel 
the blood that flushed to her cheeks come 
from your heart — And this, my love, was 
yet not mine, so near and yet so far away. 
To live without hope, without a heart, 
without a soul, a piece of flesh that rose 
and fell and rolled aimlessly, that had no 
motive force — That was hell!” 

“Just look at him. He thinks he’s with 
his sweetheart now, he does. Oh, won’t he 
rage and fume when he wakes up and 
finds she’s gonel Eh, eh, a fine girl that 
bundle of clothes makes, that you’ve got 
clutched so tight to your breast I There 
you go to slobbering over it; turn it loose, 
I say; turn it loose.” 

The woman stepped over and pulled 
vindictively at the bedclothes in Jasper’s 
arms. He moaned and tossed in agony, 
writhing all over the bed in his attempts 
to keep from her grasp the dream girl. 
“Leave me alone, Edwin, leave me alone. 
She’s all I have. Why, Ned, my boy, you’ll 
not kill me, will you? She’s everything.” 
Relentlessly he was pursued and deprived 
of his bundle. 

“I’m dead! I’m dead!” he screamed, 
standing up suddenly. Indeed he looked 
so. His mourning black hung loosely upon 
him; his jaw had fallen; his eyes were 
lacklustre; in his face was no animation, 
no purpose. A slight push sent his body 
again on the bed, and it lay there silently, 
a piece of flesh. 

“Deary me, deary me, he’s not so 
sprightly now. Just a minute and he’ll be 
ready for another. Bubble, bubble,” as she 
began anew to fix the pipe of opium. ‘‘He 
always likes to go away again, soon’s he 
comes back. This time I’ll make him talk. 
No Rosy dreams he’ll have.” She went off 
into another of her chuckles. 


The figure on the bed moaned. The 
flesh on Jasper’s face gathered into little 
eddies and knots; these traveled in cir- 
cles, now crinkling the brown skin, now 
making his beard bristle, or causing por- 
tions of his hair to stand erect. The great 
cathedral organ thundered in his head, 
the clear boy voices floated up among the 
arches and far away, the organ’s music 
became lower and lower; from the roar 
of waves it changed into the bubbling of a 
spring and this into a hag sucking at an 
opium pipe and groaning as she rocked 
to and fro. Jasper stood up trembling and 
hesitatingly brushed the hair from his 
forehead. 

“Pleasant dreams, deary, and was she 
good to you ?” 

“That’s nothing to you. Give me the 
pipe and leave me alone.” Surlily, gloom- 
ily he grasped it in his hand, and began 
to inhale it deeply, eager to reach his 
heaven once more. A few puffs sufficed; 
his head fell back; he was not dreaming, 
only ready to dream, ready to follow any 
pleasing train of thought. 

“Edwin Drood, have you taken him on 
his journey?” Again the suggestion was 
whispered in his ear; this time he was 
ready for it. 

“Edwin Drood,” he said wonderingly, 
as if trying to place the name, “Yes, there 
was an Edwin Drood. His uncle Jasper 
lived at Cloisterham, and Rosa Bud, who 
was to marry Edwin, lived there too. 
Rosa — ” He seemed in danger of again 
going into an ecstasy. 

“What became of Ned?” 

Instantly he responded to the more fa- 
miliar name. “Ned? Yes, Ned was in the 
way. She was to be his bride, she was — 
the thought of her was I. Certainly it must 
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be done. I did not doubt that; he must 
die, or I must die; he had no purpose such 
as mine to live for. ’Twere better that 
he died. How was it to be done?” He had 
spoken in a calm, impersonal voice; now 
he put his finger-tips together and, half- 
reclining, gazed at them in deep thought. 
His eyes brightened like those of an en- 
thusiastic mathematician who has just 
solved a problem. 

“He walked that night with Neville 
Landless by the river. That was my chance 
of joy. I followed them at a distance and 
heard their laughter as it tinkled on the 
ice. Every time they laughed I thought of 
Rosa, how cheap he held his prize, how 
he laughed at her, teased her, quarreled 
with her. I knew he would never see her 
again. After Landless left him I met Ned 
and walked with him a while. My hand 
was on his shoulder. He and I were very 
gay; I had to stop, and lean on him, and 
laugh, and laugh. Ned laughed with me, 
he knew not why. Ah, that was a jolly, silly 
calf. I talked to him of Rosa, of their early 
marriage, poked him in the ribs, and told 
him he was the devil of a beau to make 
such an easy conquest. He smiled like a 
flattered simpleton, puffed himself out, and 
swaggered with gratified conceit. Oh, yes, 

I roared with laughter, and had to hold 
him for dear life, else I should have rolled 
over and over on the ground, and into the 
river, and into the sea. Oh, that was droll 1” 
Jasper’s eyes streamed with the tears of 
hearty laughter. 

“I carried him into the cathedral crypt 
then. He didn’t want to go, but I slapped 
him on the back, wrapped my shawl in 
mock solicitude around his neck and haled 
him on, laughing. He stopped his laugh- 
ter soon — when we had passed the first 
rough arch, and my lantern’s gleam made 
grotesque, threatening shapes in the cor- 


ners. But I could not stop. The farther 
down we went, the merrier I grew. My 
shouts rolled backward and forward in 
the subterranean vaults, now growling like 
some great chained dog, now breaking 
round our heads in ghostly laughter. It 
overcame his fears for a time, and then my 
control over it vanished. At his least re- 
mark my roar filled the vault; I danced 
and leaped and hopped around him for 
joy. He gazed on me fascinated, terrified, 
bewildered; he thought I was mad. Yes, 
indeed I was, mad for joy; he was to be 
taken from between Rosa and me. I 
snapped my fingers in his face; I laughed 
and told him of my love for Rosa. I 
told him of my purpose; I dared him to 
escape. He could not move a limb; he 
could not speak; he only stared and waited. 
Why should he wait tamely on death? I 
slapped him in the face, and he turned 
whiter. He would not, he could not, strug- 
gle. A quick turn of my knee and he was 
down; the shawl strangled him; I felt 
with my hands the life flutter in his throat 
like the soft wings of some bird. My laugh- 
ter drowned his gasps, for all the vaults 
laughed with me, and the cathedral quaked 
in time with my convulsed body. So did 
I shake with merriment that when the 
fluttering had ceased I scarce could strip 
his jewels off and hide them, to be thrown 
later in the river, and when, gasping, I 
took his body up to carry it to the lime bed 
I staggered like a drunken man, and the 
laughing echoes in squadrons flitted about 
me, acting as my body-guards. I thanked 
them for their escort at the door, but they 
laughed away my thanks, and, laughing, 
followed me. When we reached the quick- 
lime bed, ive threw it in; that face, all 
silvered white with lime rose up, and those 
great foolish, dazed eyes opened and 
gazed wonderingly at us. ‘Oh, where’s 
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your Rosa now?,’ we yelled at it, and it 
sank down in foolish shame. So Ned went 
on his journey.” 

“Eh, eh, and you’ll be going on a jour- 
ney too, my hearty,” said the questioner. 
“Wake up, John Jasper of Cloisterham, 
here’s some gentlemen wants to see you.” 


HORIZON 


The bright glow of exploding ammuni- 
tion made the great span of sky resemble 
a tremendous glowing arch. The deafening 
boom of cannon and machine guns accented 
the chaos. This was war, almost unreal in 
its horror, yet here in stark, bare reality! 

A young soldier, somebody’s k i d 
brother, unexepectedly found himself fox- 
holed in quietness. How he got there he 
did not know; in battles such as this, one 
lost all sense of the why and how of 
things, seeming a mere machine, coldly 
steeled against all obstacles. But he wasn’t 
really cold-blooded; he was quite human, 
just a simple, sweet kid. And for a short 
moment he forgot that he was supposed to 
be mechanical — he was all boy again. 

Looking up at the stars shining behind 
the fiery display, he thought of those calm, 
quiet nights in his little home town when 
he and “she” had sat hand in hand on her 
porch steps, talking about things significant 
only to themselves and watching the stars 
winking mischievously at one another 
across the heavens. His eyes became misty; 
how dearly he loved that sky-line and that 
horizon; how he wanted to forget how 


She shook him violently by the shoulder, 
but his terrible laughter only increased. 
“Oh, John Jasper, you fool, you fool,” 
she chuckled, licking out her yellow tongue 
as Datchery went to summon his assistants, 
“you’re starting on a journey now, and I’m 
’fraid you’ll never come back.” 

— G. W. Gignilliat, Jr. 


OF HOPE 


far away it was I Would he eternally see 
this glowing, chaotic torment? Must he 
always just imagine seeing that other sky- 
line, almost as visible in unreality as the 
one he faced in reality? Could he even 
hope to see a calm sky again, to look at 
it with a joy as vivacious as those laughing 
stars, a courage as calm as the protective 
blackness of the night itself, a faith as 
steadfast as the lone morning star that 
shone through the gray dawn when the 
gayer stars had disappeared? “Yes,” he 
told himself, “I can and must hope, lest 
I become a soulless machine.” He would 
keep faith, because God, the real name for 
hope and happiness, was there even in that 
man-made hell to assure the boy that he 
could still have feeling and thoughts. 

Things were popping around him again. 
He was back into the midst of it all. He 
let a tiny sigh escape him. But in that 
small second he had felt the ecstasy of his 
Father’s nearness. He could go on now. 

“Dear God,” he whispered, “I’m glad 
I can hope.” 

— M. S. 
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Spring . . . and the poet's fancy turns to 
thoughts of many things . . . shoes . . . 
and ships . . . and sealing wax . . . and 
rainbows. 


PANAROMA PASTEL 

May — A rainbow 

Of brilliant colors and of pastel tints — 
The glowing pink of flowering peach 
And shyer dawn of apple’s blossom, 

The flaunting yellow of a brazen daffodil 

Bolder now than the timid iris 

That folds a pale green mantle 

Over the purple robe 

That later she will show in royal splendor. 

And over all the pale sky, 

Almost white at the horizon 
Where earth meets heaven, 

And shading on through delicate mistiness 
To glowing azure splendor at its zenith. 

—A. A. 

Rushing winds . . . green valleys . . . 
mountain heights . . . balm for a world- 
wearied soul. . . 


ECHO 

Come you back, oh my soul; 

Come home from the great, broad hills; 
Come you back oh stronger yet weary, 
From out of the halls of God. 

Forget, oh forget not your glory, 
Found in the halls of God. 

There in the heart of the mountains, 
There in the mist-grey mountains, 
Endure, oh my soul, the journey; 
Return with your new found music, 
Your clarity gained in the hills. 

Drag not your garmets, my soul, 
Return to me cleansed, I beseech thee! 

— R. C. 


POETS 

Is man sufficient unto himself f Does man 
need Godf The age-old questions . . . 


INTERIM 


There was a name I questioned 
And asked for proof 
Of its existence; 

I dealt with science 
And laws of nature, 

And though I questioned 
None could answer, 

And so I disbelieved. 


“Blind fools,” I said, 

“Unthinkers, can you see 
Or touch this God to whom you clingf 
Are there not other gods 
Whose praises other men sing 
As fervently?” 

“ Evil lives on,” I harshly cried, 
“And wars continue to ply their death 
Through the ages; 

Call upon your god 
You say so strong, 

And I swear you won’t be answered!" 
“Man is supreme, 

There is no God!” I said. 


I walked away from their arguments, 
Alone and proud and free 
Of conscience 

Alone and proud and free — 

And without a God. 


-B. J. 
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CORNER 

Monday morning . . . A little girl, gazing 
at the cotton-white clouds swinging in the 
blue sky : “The angels are hanging out 
God's laundry . . . 99 

IN COMPARISON 

Peach, prey, white, 

Limp and dripping ; 

Making a wet spot on the floor . 
Drenched 

With the clean smell of soap — 

The wash . 

Yellow, green-green, 

Crisp and dripping ; 

Sprinkling the drinking earth. 
Permeated 

With the fresh smell of a clean world — 
God's wash . 

— P. L. 

Grandfather carved grandmother' s initials 
on an elm trunk, and they held hands shy- 
ly and gazed into each other's eyes . . . 
But this is the age of machinery, and mod- 
ern youth has its own technique . . . 

WINTER WARMTH 

It was a clear night, 

Snuggled under a fresh blanket of snow 
Hidden from the offensive pinch of wind . 
You held my hand 
Securely, 

A nd we walked. 

I smiled up at you, 

Our eyes blended 
And you spoke quietly. 

“Don't smile at me like that.'' 

“Like what?" 

“The way you are now, Tm warning you, 
you'd better stop." 

I laughed, 

But dropped my head. 


A truck rumbled past. 

On its back was a heart of nothing 
Carved from a paper of snow. 

It said JD LOVES AC 

I followed it dozen the road and out of 
sight. 

The security left your hand. 

You spoke brightly of basketball courts 
and clever, quick plays. 

I looked up. 

Our intimate space of thought was gone. 
I smiled my smile. 

You didn't notice. 

I laughed, 

But dropped my head. 

—A. F. 

Legends of long ago ... A printed page 
brings back the glory and the dream . . . 

ON READING ROBINSON’S 
TRISTRAM 
Tintagel now is ivy-crusted 
Rambling vines are whispering to the 
winds. 

They say — 

Elaine is dreaming of her love 
Isolte and Tristram have bid farewell, 
And Arthur's name is but a myth. 

Soft lyrics sung by happy men — 

We see the great Pendragoti 
And hear the trumpet call 
But cannot follow. 

—A. L. K. 

And the poet mourned: “The world is too 
much with us ... " 

ENIGMA 

“Fool! 

What right have you to speak of life? 
To cite its meaning? 

You, whose near-sighted eyes are scarce 
raised from the earth at your feet, 
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Whose ears are deafened by the clamor 
around you, 

Whose fingers are always busy at the 
Daily Task. 

What can you know of man who know 
not men; 

Of the world who has not seen itf 

How can you sing the Song who has not 
heard the tune,” 

"Alas! I know not .” 

"Poor Fool!” 

— M. T. 


Carry me down to thy grave, O river, 

To a sleep in the deep of the sea; 

Let me rest in my home 
’Neath the torrents and foam; 

Let me rest on the breast of the sea. 

Let me hear no noise of the world, O 

river, 

Bring no dread to my bed in the sea; 

But lull me away 

’Neath the spume and the spray; 

Lay me down ’ neath the sound of the sea. 

— P. L. 


"Father, forgive them . . . 


STATUE 1950 

Forsaken man upon a rock, 
With fifty lashes for a frock; 
Half standing there 
With your life’s share 
Spilled by a bayonet. 


Shaming the red sunset, 

What is on the ground? 

Were you once crowned? 

Is your face a Jew’s? 

Yes, twice a Jew’s. 

Once in Germany 
Once on Calvary. 

— R. C. 

A poet’s heart finds happiness in brief mo- 
ments of beauty . . . 

TODAY 

Today has been like any other day. 
Though well enough, it’s had its share 
Of work and trouble, 

W orrisome clamor, fret and care. 

And yet because I saw the sun arise 
Pushing majestic through the gilded east- 
ern skies; 

Because I saw green leaves still touched 
with dew 

And saw the poppies bloom anew; 
Because I heard a bird sound "Reveille”; 
The day has been a golden one for me — 
My heart has known peace. 

m — M. T. 

and strength in gazing on eternity. 

REFLECTION 

The sky is deep 
A nd filled with mysteries 
Unseen by human eyes. 

T he tears we weep 
And the tears that lie 
In the center of happiness, 

Once rested silently in the sky 
And awaited their destiny. 

-B. J. 
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"CONVERSATIONS AT MIDNIGHT" 


I couldn’t hide between the magazine 
stacks in the library. The student assist- 
ants close up too carefully for that. But 
I had to find someplace desperately quiet. 
Although most of my senses were numbed, 
by the vacuum in the pit of my stomach, I 
knew that tomorrow at nine-thirty I had 
to take exams. No earthquake, completely 
disrupting but “not really harmful,” or 
case of measles was going to answer my 
subconscious longings. And there wasn’t 
any use going to the room for quiet. Even 
if we did put the private sign up, I knew 
how many poor souls would come wander- 
ing in and how I, scared as I was, would 
keep them, talk to them, and drive them 
crazy for comfort. And worst of all the 
jump-out-of-the-window urge and the 
study-on-the-bed urge with the inevitable 
pass-out-on-the-bed urge are too strong in 
the room. 

And so I sought the refuge of my 
“private library,” the “concentration 
camp” of my school year. In the hour of 
desperation I instinctively moved toward 
the inspiration of the kitchen sink. No one 
ever bothered me in here during the hal- 
cyon days of mere tests, and dashing the 
head under the cold water faucet had al- 
ways brought temporary relief from sleep. 
I must store myself in the storage kitchen 
and concentrate as never before. After 
plugging in my lamp, finding the hardest, 
straighest chair, and turning on the water 
to be sure that the lifesaver was there, 
and closing both doors carefully, I sat 
down with my Shakespeare book and 
“peace.” I put my clammy hands to my 
face for one terrified moment and then 
jumped determinedly into the tragedy of 
Macbeth. Just then the door cracked open, 
and two curious, pained eyes asked, “Can 
I come in and study too? I think maybe 
I could study in here.” 

“Come on,” I gladly said. Maybe I 
could work better with someone close by, I 
thought, especially when I’m reading Mac - 


beth. My fellow sufferer had just buried 
her head in her chemistry book when a 
plump and hungry face peered in at the 
door. 

Could I toast my cheese sandwich in 
here?” the pathetic soul asked. 

“Of course,” we nodded. After all this 
was the kitchen. The hungry victim of 
exams was just getting her sandwich placed 
on the coathanger in order to toast it, 
when a sleepy soul stumbled into the 
kitchen to make some coffee. The kitchen 
wasn’t as quiet a place as usual. 

“How in the world can I read this 
whole chemistry book tonight?” wailed 
another poor creature as she joined us at 
the table. “Reckon he’ll ask us any prob- 
lems on the test?” the last victim asked. 

“They say he always does,” the coffee 
maker yawned hopelessly, “if I could only 
figure out what he’ll ask. I was getting 
Macbeth and the partial pressure a bit 
mixed up. During the conversation several 
more pale guests in shorts, slips, and pa- 
jamas squeezed into the room, and were 
now sitting on the floor. 

“May I come in?” asked another piti- 
ful voice. It wasn’t a matter of hospitality 
now it was actually “can I come in?”; but 
Jane having lost weight over the horror of 
exams managed to slip in between the 
kitchen door and the closet door. I was 
beginning to doubt if this was the quiet- 
est place after all. The door opened again, 
and banged Jane in the head; and Lucy 
glided in — oh, hush heart, — like Lady 
Macbeth in a trance. “Tomorrow, tomor- 
row, and tomorrow,” she moaned. 

“Shut up,” screamed Kitty hysterically. 
“Stop talking about tomorrow.” The poor 
Shakespeare student still lost in her mem- 
ory work stumbled over the bodies to the 
rest of the English majors. We had grad- 
ually clustered around in “interest groups.” 

“I can’t learn it,” Lucy groaned. “I get 
it all mixed up.” 
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‘Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomor- 
row 

I could a tale unfold whose lighted word’ 

Oh, that doesn’t come next.” 

We weren’t sure whether it fit or not 
but the psychology sufferers were begging 
so desperately for quiet that we told her 
to stop worrying about the memory work, 
because “who said what, when, and under 
what circumstances” was much more im- 
portant anyway. 

“Oh, yes,” she sobbed, “but I can’t spot 
passages. I can’t think any more.” I 
couldn’t study in this, but leaving wasn’t 
a matter of will any more. There wasn’t 
any way to stumble out. 

Then for a few desperate moments ev- 
erybody was gravely quiet except for the 
rapid turning of pages. This was life or 
death. It was after midnight — only nine 
more hours. There wasn’t even any time 
to tell of past operations tonight. One 
cheerful reminiscent soul has begun the 
story of the night she sat up till six o’clock 
working on a term paper, and only had to 
go out and run around the building twice. 
But even the most notorious night-worker 
and talker failed to be stimulated to a 
come-back. This was a major operation. 
Everybody was too scared, too desperate 
for time to talk. Only every now and 
then one of the Shakespeare students threw 
the others into terror with “where did this 
come from? Can you spot this one?” 

All the while from the parlor had 
droned the moaning of the speech student, 
agonizing through a “light-touch” exam 
speech of which the first requisite was to 
show that you were thoroughly enjoying 
yourself as your knees gradually turned to 
water and your mouth thickened more than 
when you ate your first green persimmon. 

I had just reached the sleep-walking scene. 
Suddenly the mumbling stopped, and Alice, 
the speech student, gave one ungodly 
scream. We fell all over each other in the 
kitchen as she came bursting through the 
door knocking Jane almost senseless. Then 
she stopped so suddenly at the sight of 


the lamp that she almost sat down on top 
of Lucy. “It’s only the parlor light which 
goes out at 1 130,” I murmured feebly. 

Poor Betty, standing at the sink and 
dashing water on her eyes said, “You don’t 
think it will make us groggy to sit up all 
night, do you?” 

Lucy faltered, “I’m scared. I think may- 
be we ought to go to bed. They say we 
might forget everything just when we get 
into the exam in the morning.” 

“No, they say you don’t feel it the next 
— but the day after that,” Ruth said. 

“Oh, I’ve got English and math then. 
You have to think on a math test — ” Betty 
wailed. 

“I don’t think staying up hurts you.” 

“I do.” 

Lucy, yielding to conscience and per- 
haps a little sand, leaned luxuriously 
against the plaster wall and begged, 
“Wake me in fifteen minutes, please.” 

Johnnie asked solemnly, “How long 
does it take to learn Braille?” 

“You are transferring to the Academy 
for the Blind, too?” Mary asked quietly, 
propping her eyelids open with her fingers. 

“How can I learn all this history?” 
Margaret implored. “I don’t know what’s 
happened since the Middle Ages. I stopped 
with the Black Plague.” 

Johnnie didn’t answer as she was sing- 
ing absent-mindedly, “We have hard work 
to do and loads to lift.” 

“Quit practicing for tomorrow,” Edith 
screamed. 

Definitely I wasn’t concentrating. They 
did say sleep was better for you, I ration- 
alized. Maybe I could pass if I went to 
bed. Maybe he wouldn’t ask anything on 
Henry V. A few of the floor victims had 
thinned out. I made a decided fall for the 
door. “Good Night,” I said weakly, “I’m 
going to bed. Don’t you all sit up too late.” 
I closed the kitchen door. I would set the 
alarm for five-thirty, I thought. I would 
come study in the kitchen, “the concen- 
tration camp. 


— S. A. W. 
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GLADLY SHE LIVES 


Marian’s heart pounded harshly as she 
climbed the steps to her home on Cresent 
Hill. The hot walk from the bus line had 
been almost too much for her she realized 
as she sank into a porch rocker to catch 
her breath before she went in to meet her 
mother. 

The Kenidy house stood amid sturdy 
oaks and stately pines on a slight rise 
some distance from the road. To-day the 
July sun had penetrated the shelter of 
trees and beat fiercely down upon the 
house. Not a breeze stirred and the flow- 
ers along the border of the lawn were 
bent in meek resignation to the sun. 

“Oh, there you are!” The screen door 
slammed as Mrs. Kenidy came out to wel- 
come her daughter. “I thought I heard 
you come up on the porch. Well, how soon 
do you start training?” 

Detecting the note of false confidence 
in her mother’s voice, Marian laughed 
weakly, Don’t worry. I shan’t be a 
nurse.” 

"Oh, darling,” Mrs. Kenidy gently pat- 
ted her daughter’s hand. “What did they 
say?” 

“Don’t be sympathetic!” If she had had 
the strength Marian would have stood and 
walked dramatically into the cooler air of 
the house. 


Mrs. Kenidy sensed at once her daugh- 
ter’s mood and began on a different line 
of questioning. How difficult this was go- 
ing to be. 

“I suppose you’re hungry. Milk or iced 
tea, dear?” 

“Milk. Nice, cool, calming milk,” Mar- 
ian answered sarcastically. 

“All right, darling. How about slipping 
off that new dress and getting into a pair 
of those pretty pajamas? 

She held the door open for her daugh- 
ter to go in. Poor darling, her shoulders 
sagged so pitifully. 

“Yes, and I’ll have some nice, doctor- 
pills that calm ‘an overworked heart’. Oh, 
— 1” Marian with a look of self-contempt 
on her face stalked up to her room. 

Mrs. Kenidy in the large country kitch- 
en worked briskly preparing a nourishing 
and appetizing lunch for her daughter. 
Crisp lettuce, a bit of relish, sparkling 
congealed salad with a dash of dressing, 
a glass of milk fresh this morning and 
chilled in the electric cooler were quickly 
assembled on the small kitchen table. 

A slow, shiftless step was heard on the 
back porch as Jake, the hired man, ap- 
peared for his afternoon chores. 

“Yes, Jake. Just sit out there until I 
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have time to ’tend to you.” 

Mrs. Kenidy rinsed her hands at the 
sink, wiped them hurriedly on a towel, and 
went to the foot of the hall stairs to tell 
Marian that her lunch was ready. 

"Ummm, this looks good,” commented 
the girl as she sat down before the table. 
“Regular party.” 

“Yes, dear, a party just for you. Now,” 
her voice became more business-like, “I’ve 
got to go show Jake what needs to be 
done. You eat your lunch and if you want 
anything else you know where it is. 
There’s some fresh caramel cake in the 
pantry.” Mrs. Kenidy smiled gaily as the 
screen door banged shut behind her. 

Listlessly Marian began to eat. How 
tactful of her mother to leave her alone. 
Jake knew perfectly well what to do and 
mother would only take up his time. 

After her lunch Marian returned to her 
room to rest. The leaves of the oak whis- 
pered lazily against the window screen in 
a rhythmic motion as the steady drone of 
Jake’s lawn mower drifted up to her. At- 
any other time Marian would have been 
soothed to sleep but this afternoon her 
mind was working too feverishly to be 
lulled to sleep. 

How gloriously she had failed! How 
the town would snicker at her unsuccess- 
ful scheme to become a full fledged nurse 
in time to join Harvey when he left for 
overseas next June. The girls at college, 
how they envied her romantic plans for 
marrying Harvey, a lieutenant in the med- 
ical corps, and herself, a competent nurse 
to help him battle death and disease. How 
utterly foolish and schoolgirlish it seemed 
now. How impossible ! Why, oh, why had- 
n’t God given her a strong heart — a heart 
that did not beat too fast when she ran 
down steps — a heart that could dance un- 


til dawn at the Country Club — a heart 
that might stand the physical exertion re- 
quired of a nurse — 

“Oh, Harvey. I so wanted us to be to- 
gether! We had it all so perfectly planned. 
Dr. and Mrs. Harvey James — how beau- 
tiful it had sounded. Harvey would go 
away, maybe to his death, while my fool 
heart will pump blood through my alive, 
but useless, body. OH DAMN!!” 

Marian sprung out of bed and rushed 
to the basin to slpash cold, shockingly 
cold water into her face while salty tears 
streamed down her thin cheeks. 

A few minutes later she returned to her 
room. Hearing the low humming of the 
car fade as it was driven down the drive- 
way Marian began to dress. Thank good- 
ness Mother had gone on to her mission- 
ary meeting. Now I won’t have to talk to 
anyone. Just think. Just plan a carefully 
gay letter to Harvey telling him I 
couldn’t ever marry him. Why did such 
letters have to be so gay? Oh, yes, keep 
the young men’s morale up. What about 
her own? Harvey hadn’t written in two 
weeks! Marian frowned as she smoothed 
on lipstick. 

Passing from the dim coolness of the 
kitchen Marian sauntered out into the 
dusty driveway and through the garden 
until she reached a patch of lush grass 
behind the out-house. Marian stretched 
out on the grass and began to think. Quick- 
ly she stopped herself. No, I mustn’t think. 
I’ve got to do something to take my mind 
away from all this. Maybe I can think 
about Harvey later. 

Hearing the clip-clip of Jake’s shears 
near by Marian got up and went to 
find Jake. He would occupy her mind with 
pleasant trivialities. 

“Hello, Jake. You’re doing a bang-up 
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job of trimming that lawn ! No one else 
but you could do it so well.” 

The Negro tipped his head in pleased 
acknowledgment of her compliment. 

“Thanky, ma’m. I does take pride in my 
work.” 

Marian sat on the ground near him. 
“How’s Mrs. Jake? And Ninabelle?” 

“Tol’ble. Ninabelle’s doing right pert 
in the bakery now.” 

"Has she begun mixing the dough yet?” 

The Negro hesitated. “Well, no, ma’m. 
Not quite. They lets her tote the dough 
that’s been mixed to the ovens though.” 

Marian smiled a bit. “That’s an im- 
portant job. If she didn’t take it to the 
ovens none of the bread and cookies and 
cakes could be sold. Who on earth would 
buy an unbaked cake from a bakery?” 

Jake chuckled gaily. “Yes ma’m, that’s 
right.” 

He had finished the grass and began 
clipping the hedge. 

“Miss Marian,” he began timidly. 

"Yes, Jake,” she munched on a leaf of 
clover. 

“I’ve come to the deconclusion that 
life is ’zactly like a bakery.” 

“How, Jake?” 

“Well, now, you takes a bakery,” he 
snapped vigorously at a twig, “and it has 
all sorts of dough in it. Some is plain. 
Other is assorted. Ain’t it, Miss Marian?” 

“I guess so.” Jake was trying to tell 
her something. Just what it was she could 
not figure out. 

“Yes ma’m. Well, the plain dough is 
little chillern. And the mixers, them’s the 
ones that mixers the dough — makes some- 
thin’ out of it — that’s mas and pas, and 
teachers. Then the cookies, and cakes and 
bread — the finished artickle, as it was — 
that is doctors, preachers, lawyers, and all. 
The good Lord is the chief One though 


’cause He figgers out a place and a special 
petickler job for everybody! Don’t you, 
Miss Marian, think that’s how it is?” 
Jake seemed exhausted by his effort and 
wiped his sweaty face with a soiled hand- 
kerchief. 

A car stopped at the end of the drive- 
way and Marian rose hurriedly to go see 
who it was. 

“Yes, Jake, I guess so,” she answered 
vaguely. 

The old Negro shook his head sadly. 
He had tried to comfort that po’ child 
but somehow he couldn’t get his ideas in 
the proper words for her. 

As Marian walked toward the car she 
recognized it as the rural mail car. She 
quickened her steps and reached the car 
just as the carrier began to put mail in the 
Kenidy box. 

“Hello, Mr. Bob. Any mail for me? 
Any from University City?” she asked 
anxiously. 

The carrier shuffled through the Ken- 
idy mail. “Well, there’s a farm bulletin 
for your father, and Mrs. Kenidy’s mag- 
azine, and a couple of bills. I guess that’s 
all, Marian-girl.” 

The old man smiled shyly at the girl. 
Poor thing. This was the third Friday no 
mail had come to her from the university. 

“Oh, wait,” he called as Marian turned 
to go, “here’s a letter from that nurses’ 
school you wrote to awhile back.” 

Marian smiled feebly as she took the 
letter. No letter from Harvey. By noon 
the whole town would know it. Why did 
Mr. Bob persist in keeping track of the 
mail everyone received? 

That night after Marian had gone up 
to bed and to sleep, it was hoped, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenidy sat in unhappy silence in the 
cool darkness of the veranda. Mr. Kenidy 
thoughtfully packed his pipe and after a 
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great deal of trouble succeeded in getting 
it to draw satisfactorily. 

“Er — Emma?” 

‘‘Yes, Frank?” Mrs. Kenidy prepared 
to listen to her husband with an open 
mind. He had such strange ideas but oc- 
casionally they were rather sensible. 

“Marian needs to get away from here 
— to go off to college. She thinks too 
much about that James boy. He’s nbt 
good enough for my daughter.” 

Mrs. Kenidy smiled at his last state- 
ment. Where had she heard that before? 
“But, Frank, you forget. They’re in love.” 

“They think they are. I heard down at 
Thompson’s that the boy was going steady 
with Sam Albright’s daughter. They’re at 
the university together and Marian hasn’t 
heard from James in a month of Sundays.” 

“Yes, I know. That worries me. Surely 
Harvey isn’t too busy to write.” 

“He’d take time if he wanted to. But 
it’s lots easier to go talk to a girl in the 
same school you’re in than to write a let- 
ter to some girl back home.” 

Mrs. Kenidy sat silent for a moment 
then ventured to say, “You mean Marian 
should go to the university?" 

“Lord, no I I’d like to see my girl in 
some good school like your sister sent 
her daughter to. Marian needs to see 
something new. Something beyond catch- 
ing a half-baked boy and raising him into a 
decent husband. My girl needs a new slant 
on things.” 

Mrs. Kenidy felt a lump rise in her 
throat that she could not easily choke 
down. “Yes, Frank, but where’s she to 
find it? She wanted to go in training to 
nurse but she can’t do that.” 

“Yes, I know,” he sighed heavily. “Let’s 
go up. The town clock just struck twelve. 
Ummmm — Believe I’ll see Jeb Lincoln 
tomorrow.” 


Mrs. Kenidy turned out the parlor 
lights. 

“See the Sunday School Director? 
What ever for?” 

The couple began to dim the stairs to 
their bedroom. 

“Just got an idea ...” 

A week later Allie Albright and Har- 
vey James came home for the week-end to 
announce their engagement. The town 
smiled gaily at the good news while sew- 
ing circles snickered softly at Marian 
Kenidy. 

For the rest of the summer Marian 
stayed quietly at Cresent Hill and came 
into town only on Sundays to teach her be- 
ginners’ Sunday School class. 

One night when a large September 
moon hung just above the horizon Mar- 
ian and her father sat talking on the porch. 
Mrs. Kenidy had gone to church leaving 
father and daughter to their own devices 
for that evening. 

“Marian,” Mr. Kenidy began bravely, 
“how would you like to go away to 
school ?” 

“Away? Where? Why?” 

“I’ve been thinking. You used to want 
to teach school. Why not go on to college 
and get a teacher’s license?” 

“Yes, and once I wanted the moon, too. 

I don’t now.” 

“My dear, all you want is happiness. 
That’s all any of us want. If we can’t get 
it one way we try another way and happi- 
ness comes to us. But we have to try that 
other way to happiness.” 

“I guess you think I should forget about 
— Harvey.” 

“No, dear. Just remember him as part 
of a pleasant but departed past. You’ve 
got to find yourself a different outlook.” 

“Yes, and how, please?” Marian asked 
simply. 
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“By going away, forgetting yourself in 
some work.” 

His daughter laughed scornfully, “You 
forget, I have a ‘weak heart’. I can’t do 
anything but sit and sit and sit,” her voice 
broke. 

Mr. Kenidy cleared his throat. “My 
dear, your heart isn’t as bad as all that. 
In fact, you’ve spent a quiet summer and 
your nerves are much steadier. Dr. Vin- 
cent said so.” 

Marian shifted in her chair. “Really? 
Strong enough to go into nurses’ school ?” 

“No, dear, not quite. A nursing job is 
too strenuous. You belong behind the 
lines. You are part of the ‘younger gen- 
eration’ that will help build a better world 
after the war ends. You will help find a 
bright horizon for future generations.” 

“Dad, that’s very beautiful and imprac- 
tical. I’ll never help anyone build a neAv 
world.” 

“Mr. Lincoln spoke to me about that 
Sunday School class you took last June. 
He says the kids are right fond of you. 
Jerry Young has really reformed — no 
more fruit stand stealing for him.” 

“So what?” 

“Dear, Jerry Young, Tom Linwood, 
Pete Yotashof and the rest of your kids 
are the ones who will run this world in 
1962. They’ve got to have training to run 
this world. Everybody can’t teach them 
what’s right and what’s wrong and how to 
live peacefully. Some few will do it brave- 
ly, gloriously, and unsung.” 

Marian sat silent remembering the 
question the little Jewish girl had asked 
about Hitler — the look of unmeasurable 
pride in Johnny Riley’s eyes as he helped 
raise Old Glory outside the church. She 
recalled how Jim Franklin smiled when 
she let him lead the singing — the tears in 
little Mary Elliot’s eyes when “Teacher” 


had given her the bunch of roses to take 
to Mary’s invalid mother. Last of all 
Marian recollected the pathetic, half-dead 
fistfuls of wild flowers the children had 
lovingly brought her Sunday after Sunday. 

Mr. Kenidy rose; stiffly to his feet. 
“Well, I guess I’ll be going up to bed. 
’Night.” 

“ ’Night, Dad. — And thanks.” 

Mr. Kenidy methodically turned off the 
house lights and went to his room. 

The moon had long since sunk below 
the deep blue mountains and the stars 
shone brightly down to give Marian the 
courage she needed. 

Walking down the steps into the yard 
Marian began to really think. For the 
first time in her life her thoughts mar- 
shaled themselves in a clear rational out- 
line before her. 

The grass was damp and fragrant, a 
mournful owl hooted into a still country- 
side. All was peaceful, so calm and sooth- 
ing. 

Harvey. Harvey was somewhere doing 
his job as correctly as he had done every- 
thing. The thought of him brought no 
tremor or sorrow to her — only a faded 
memory of a tall, young man in hospital 
whites, — nothing more. Out into the de- 
serted meadow Marian strolled. Allie Al- 
bright who was now Harvey’s wife was 
somewhere taking a first aid course so 
she could bandage her husband’s finger if 
he should cut it. 

Teaching school — Marian began to 
think. School teaching — telling squirming 
boys and girls that two and two are four. 
Teaching them how to spell “Connecti- 
cut.” Routine. A bright, interesting child 
once in a while — all the rest dull and 
shallow. 

No, Marian smiled. I’ll not teach that 
two and two are four. I’ll teach the glory 
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of a sun-filled day, the beauty of birds 
flying to their nests, the mystery in a com- 
mon field daisy, how to appreciate the 
literature of all ages, the marvel of happi- 
ness, the pride of a free, well-governed 
people . . . 

How far she walked that night Mar- 
ian did not know but at sunrise she found 
herself on a knoll at the edge of her fath- 
er’s land. A fresh dawn breeze passed by 
her bringing a hint of the coming day. 
Marian smiled joyously. The first delicate 
pink of the sunrise showed on the horizon, 


then shimmering yellow, a tint of laven- 
der, and finally a clear gold flooded the 
valley below her. Slowly and majestically 
the sun began to climb into the blue sky of 
the new day. 

In the deep stillness of that moment all 
the shadows melted away from Marian 
and she stood straight and beautiful in 
the sun’s delicate rays. 

“Yes,” she whispered gently, “I’ve 
found my new horizon and, with God’s 
help, I’ll point the way to others.” 

— F. S. 


NEW HORIZONS 


"Come run with me,” my spirit said. 

"I’m young and eager for all things; 

Life is free . . . drink deeply now, 

Before Death takes you on her wings. 

"Age will catch you if you wait — 

The frost will kill all unreaped grain. 
Fling your head back . . . laugh at age! 
While you laugh, you know no pain!” 

And so I ran, unheeding youth; 

/ missed the sound of summer rain. 

1 searched for laughter, gaudy noise, 
With all to lose and naught to gain. 


Why pause to see the Spring come in 
On silent, cloud-washed sunset feet ? 

I had my precious fleeting youth 
Which lessened some with each heart- 
beat. 

"Come dream with me,” an old man said 
One day when, tired, / paused to resit, 
"And I will tell you of the things 
Which, coming hardest, are the best.” 

"Don’t harden you heart with too much 

noise. 

W alk gently . . . wait for dreams to start. 
Don’t misuse your youth and spoil your 

age. 

Keep your happy, carefree heart!” 


1 listened and I rose to go. 

I knew my life was rich and whole. 
I had new meadows for my heart 
And new horizons for my soul. 


— K. F. 
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THE EVER-WIDENING CIRCLE 

W e 9 ve learned so well to nod and smile 
and breathe 

“How wonderful !" as other youngsters 
seal 

Our doom. At first , it could not be. 9 Twas 
just 

An accident of fate that chose that one 
Instead of senior brave and true. But now 
9 Tis more than fate , design that comes 
with thought , 

JVith cruel , harsh intent. They mean to 
break 

Our spirits, cast us down to depths be- 
neath, 

In one last effort, pit their strength with 
ours — 

The ratio stands at seventeen to eight 
In race for circle round the finger third 
On left. Of course, we really do not mind — 
lVe 9 ve work to do. It 9 s only pride and love 
Of senior class that sings this tale of woe. 

— M. W. 
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a hole in my sock-and gertrude stein 


youve heard that old adage about some- 
thing new every day. well, i certainly did. 
learn something new today i mean, and 
much to my sorrow, it all happened like 
this, i was sitting perfectly quiet in my 
room, gazing at the beautiful picture i just 
got this morning of mike in his naval uni- 
form. he looks even better in that than he 
docs in his tails, i wish youd all come up 
and just look at it. of course i realize im 
prejudiced, but youll have to admit when 
you see this picture that hes just the most 
wonderful looking piece of manflesh . . . 
oh but im getting off the subject . . . i 
always do when i start talking about mike 
. . . well, anyway there i was, in the love- 
liest frame of mind and not wishing any 
harm to anyone, not even the person who 
made out that dreadful exam schedule so 
that ill have shakespeare and economics 
on the same day . . . isnt that fiendish . . . 
but i was feeling so good that i wasnt even 
thinking bad things about that . . . well not 
very bad . . . when there was a knock on 
the door and in came prissy . . . shes the 
presidest of scribes, i forgot to tell you 
im a scribe, too. and she said you know wc 
have to put out a scribes issue of the wes- 
lcyan. and i groaned and said oh i thought 
i was through with that, and she said oh 
no. well right then was when i learned 
something, honorary doesnt always carry 
the connotation that you dont have to do 
anything afterwards, just before to get it. 
it seems w r e have to put out this magazine 
since people otherwise will think scribes 
dont do anything except give teas and read 
poetry on Sunday afternoons and wear a 
piece of colored yarn once every year in 
chapel. 


well prissy said, youll have to write 
something, i protested violenty and said 
i already had three term papers written 
and couldnt she just use the one i wrote on 
ancient egyptian priestly costumes, its real- 
ly very interesting, and she said no she 
didnt think so that the theme was to be 
horizons and id have to write on that, so 
i sighed and said what about horizons, and 
she said just anything the word brings to 
mind, she suggested that while i was sit- 
ting here looking out the window it might 
be broadening, well the only view from 
this window is somewhat shut in right now 
since my roommate has seventeen pairs of 
socks drying on hangers in the window, 
she always saves them and washes them 
all at once and of course if it rains they 
dont get dry and she borrows mine, well i 
turned around to give prissy an inquisitive 
look since i thought that since she couldnt 
help but see that nobody could see out of 
the window that maybe she meant i was 
getting broader by the minute sitting there 
and not taking any exercise all week, but 
she had very discreetly departed, leaving 
me alone with the pieces, the shattered 
fragments of my lovely mood all around 
me. well i sat and stared at those seven- 
teen pairs of socks and counted ten holes 
at various spots in various socks and 
hoped none of them were in my socks that 
my roommate borrowed, but as i said be- 
fore that wasnt very broadening to the 
horizon, only to me. so i thought that since 
i was just sitting there i might as well start 
typing that shakespeare play, it takes 
longer to type one than to write it in the 
first place, even working out the plot as 
you go along like i do. 
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well this is just one of those days, theyre 
predestined for me. everything goes wrong 
in them, i hadnt typed half a page when 
the shift key got stuck, and it was just 
impossible to fix it and i couldnt make a 
single capital letter or parentheses mark 
without it. i thought about typing it with- 
out any and telling dr. gin that it was 
written in the manner of gertrude stein, 
because even if you cant understand what 
she says i think shes got a good idea about 
simplifying the language and leaving out 
punctuation marks and capitals and every- 
thing. weve been studying her a little in 
1. o. t. class lately, but i decided against 
that idea, of typing the play that way i 
mean, because i remembered what mike 
wrote me back when i typed a letter to 
him like that, he said that the censors ob- 
jected because it made it awfully difficult 
for them to cut out the parts i shouldnt 
have put in anyway and that besides hed 
rather i wouldnt type a letter because he 
loved my handwriting even if he couldnt 
read it because it was so little, i forgot to 
ask him if the censors had trouble with 
it too. but anyway i thought about that and 
decided that probably dr. gin might have 
the same attitude as mike and the censors, 
men are so conventional, they love to hang 
on to old ideas and old ways of doing 
things, that was another thing i learned 
today, well not exactly learned since i real- 



ly already knew it. i just hadnt stopped to 
think about it much before, so since i 
couldnt work on the play any more until 
the typewriter is fixed i thought i could 
start thinking about the horizon some 
more, and then i decided that since the 
scribes and the people who read the maga- 
zine are mostly all girls and that girls 
arent such die-hard conventionalists . . . i 
mean by that people who are conventional, 
not people who go to conventions like the 
rotarians that were here spring holidays 
and left all those little notes and badges 
in the dorms ... as men that maybe i could 
write this without any capital letters, it 
isnt exactly about horizons but if gertrude 
stein is right maybe well all be writing this 
way twenty years from now and capital let- 
ters will look just as out of date as those 
funny curlicues and swoops our grandpar- 
ents wrote with, so if this is a forward- 
looking idea, maybe you could call it look- 
ing to a new horizon, and if you dont think 
so, youll just have to speak to my room- 
mate about taking those socks down out of 
the window, theyve been hanging there for 
two days and im sure theyre dry now and 
until theyre moved i just cant see any hori- 
zon except one little patch through the 
hole in the heel of a ... oh dear, that is 
my sock . . . i hope shes planning to darn 
it before she returns it. a. b. 
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NEW FIELDS TO CONQUER 

or 

ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
SIX SEMESTER HOURS 


In classroom procedure Vve been well re - 
hearsed, 

In grammar and lit Vm also well versed; 

Psychology 

And Biology; 

Oh Science is nectar, and knowledge, a 
thirst. 

Economy, 

Then Astronomy, 

The moron is happy, the genius is cursed. 

At bulling and cramming Vve grown quite 
adept, 

And seeming attentive in class, though I 
slept. 

I know all the writers from Chaucer to 
Maugham. 

I know what amoebas look like, for I 
saugham. 

At reading in French Pm very proficient 

(At French conversation, just a little defi- 
cient.) 

However, in June I will walk down the 
aisle, 

Heart full of joy and face full of smile, 


Not to repeat, “I, Agnes, take thee," 
But just to receive an A.B. degree. 

The which is a cause for great celebration, 
Hallelujahs, Hosannas, and high com- 
mendation. 

No longer a student, Vve become an alum- 
na, 

Every thing 9 s over and I can go humna. 
No books to neglect , no lessons to not do, 
No teacher to tell me, in case I forgot to. 
Look out for me, world, VII set you on 

fi re , 

I’ll climb to the top and then I'll go higher! 
Ambition is oozing from each little pore 
of me, 

The world, you can bet, is going to hear 
more of me! 

It'll hear a complaint that’s something like 
this is: 

“ I'd give my degree to be somebody’s 
Mrs ” 


— B. R. 











